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This study examines the impact of the 9/11 terrorist attacks on organizational develop- 
ment of American state and local law enforcement agencies. Content analyses of police 
discourse in two practitioner magazines spanning from 1999 to 2004 are used to deter- 
mine specific organizational changes that have been triggered by 9/11. Findings from 
our analyses indicate that changes have occurred and continue to develop mainly in 
organizational structures and processes. Changes in internal structures, such as the cre- 
ation of a counterterrorism unit, tend to occur only in larger metropolitan and state 
police agencies. Changes in organizational processes or operations tend to be far more 
universal and typically involve an increased collaboration among police departments, 
specifically greater openness toward information sharing. Implications for future 
research are discussed. 
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lhe September 11th terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center and Pentagon have 
had a profound impact on various organizations in the United States. One group 
of organizations that has been especially affected is the law enforcement community. 
A small number of studies have examined the impact of 9/11 on several critical aspects 
of policing, such as community policing (Murray, 2005; Scheider & Chapman, 2003), 
intelligence gathering and sharing (Bureau of Justice Assistance, 2005; Carter, 2005; 
Doherty & Hibbard, 2006), the relationship between the police and military (McCulloch, 
2004; Perkins, 2004), allocation of resources (Perkins, 2004), changing demands in 
services and technology (Brandl, 2003; Kappler & Miller-Potter, 2004; Raymond, 
Hickman, Miller, & Wong, 2005), misconduct (Stuntz, 2002), and suburban policing 
(Brems, 2004). Other research has focused on stress and disorder experienced by 
police officers (Robbers & Jenkins, 2005; Stevens, 2004). 
The purpose of this research is to assess the impacts that the events of 9/11 may 
have had on organizational development among state and local law enforcement 
agencies. Two reasons underlie this research. First, although state and municipal and 
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county agencies shoulder a large share of law enforcement responsibilities, very little 
is known about how they have changed after 9/11. Changes in federal law enforce- 
ment and intelligence agencies, particularly the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI) and the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), are better documented and have 
been reported often in popular media news sources (e.g., Duffy, 2004; Hosenball & 
Lipper, 2004; Tumulty, 2006), but systematic study of changes in state and local 
agencies is rare. Second, studies on post—9/11 police reform or change are largely 
atheoretical, depicting developments without drawing references to existing models 
or theories of planned change. The results from previous research thus provide little 
help in terms of analyzing practical applications of existing models and theories of 
organizational development. 

Using content analysis, this study attempts to address these concerns by assess- 
ing organizational changes among state and local police departments documented in 
practitioner magazines from 1999 until 2004. This study begins with definitions of 
organization development and open systems and a brief discussion of two common 
types of organizational change. The following section offers a historical review 
of organizational changes among American police departments since the mid-19th 
century. The methodology used in this research and findings from the content analy- 
sis are then presented. This study concludes with a discussion of implications for 
future research. 


Theoretical Models of Organizational Change 


Organizational development, which often involves planned change, can be 
defined as “a process that focuses on organizational culture, processes, and struc- 
tures utilizing a total system perspective” (French & Bell, 1995, p. 4). The total 
system perspective views social organizations as open systems that entail “a com- 
plex set of dynamically intertwined and interconnected elements, including its 
inputs, processes, outputs, feedback loops, and the environment in which it operates” 
(Shafritz & Ott, 1987, p. 234). Each open system also has a boundary that separates 
it from its surrounding environment, with which the system has active exchange 
(French & Bell, 1995). More important, organizational development stems more from 
environmental influences than from any other force (Burke, 1994). 

The criminal justice system, which consists of three interdependent and interre- 
lated institutions—police, courts, and corrections—may be regarded as an open 
system that operates within a highly complex environment. Any change in its social, 
political, and economic environments may generate a series of changes, more or less, 
in all other elements of the system. It is unlikely that the criminal justice system will 
run down; it brings in new resources from the environment to support future opera- 
tion. The system tends to maintain a steady state through processing environmental 
information and changing organizational responses (Munro, 1971). 
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One of the most popular theoretical models of organizational development is 
Burke and Litwin’s (1992) causal model of organizational performance and change. 
The model identifies the interrelationships of key organizational variables and dis- 
tinguishes transactional and transformational dynamics of organizational change 
(Burke, 1994). According to the model, there are two forms of organizational 
change. The first is transactional change, in which various features of an organiza- 
tion may be altered, but the core framework remains untouched. Specifically, trans- 
actional change is evolutionary change that involves interventions directed toward 
structure, management practices, systems (e.g., policies and procedures), work cli- 
mate, and motivation (e.g., task requirements and individual needs and values) 
(French & Bell, 1995). An example of this form of change in policing could be the 
creation of a drug task force to deal with drug trafficking in a community. Creating 
such a unit does constitute an organizational change. The change, however, is on the 
periphery of the organization and is unlikely to have a significant effect on the insti- 
tution’s core organizational mission and culture. 

The other type of change, called transformational change, is more fundamental 
in nature. In this type of change, organization culture, strategy and mission, and 
leadership are the targets of interventions. In other words, efforts directed toward 
these areas tend to produce transformational or revolutionary change. This type of 
change is attributed mainly to interaction with environmental forces (Burke, 1994). 
Among police, an example of transformational change is the implementation of 
community policing. Although community policing often involves transactional 
change, it represents a new philosophy of policing coined by a set of organizational 
strategies that are meant to change the occupational attitudes and behaviors of all 
members of the entire department (Trojanowicz & Bucqueroux, 1990). In this sense, 
the changes to police organizations are not minor or transactional. Rather, they con- 
sist of changes to the underlying culture and goals of the organizations. 

In addition to Burke and Litwin’s causal model of organizational performance, 
another useful explanation of organizational change is the rational model. This 
model emphasizes the importance of decision makers’ capability to set and achieve 
institutional missions and goals through appropriate organizational arrangements, 
such as standardized operating procedures, professional training, hierarchy of com- 
mand and control, efficient channels of communication, and sound reward and dis- 
ciplinary systems (Manning, 1979). Unlike the total system perspective, the rational 
model argues that except for policy statements mandated by a higher authority, a 
police agency’s environment is often manipulated by or even irrelevant to police 
administrators (Mastrofski, Ritti, & Hoffmaster, 1987). Organizational changes thus 
are implemented mainly on the basis of administrators’ knowledge of possible alter- 
natives and experiences with similar situations. 

Recent research conducted by Deflem (2000, 2006a, 2006b) on international police 
cooperation and counterterrorism shares some similar perspectives with the rational 
model. Based on the work of Max Weber, Deflem’s bureaucratization theory of policing 
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argues that international police cooperation relies heavily on institutional indepen- 
dence or formal bureaucratic autonomy among public police institutions. Furthermore, 
international cooperation against terrorism can occur regardless of the similarities 
and/or differences in national cultural, legal, political, and cultural contexts (Deflem, 
2006b). The implication of Deflem’s work is that the 9/11 attacks may promote more 
organizational changes, possibly in the area of interagency cooperation, among 
American police agencies with different organizational structures and philosophies. 


Organizational Changes of American Police 


Although police are notorious for resistance to change (Guyot, 1979), there have been 
several historical instances of transactional and transformational changes in the law 
enforcement industry. One of the first of these changes in the American law enforcement 
system occurred in the mid-1800s in response to growing concern about a number of 
destructive immigrant riots (Brooks, Dynes, & Quarantelli, 1972; Trojanowicz & 
Bucqueroux, 1990). At the beginning of the 1800s, a loosely structured system of night 
watchmen functioned as the law enforcement in the majority of American cities. 
Although this system had previously been an effective means of maintaining order, the 
growing population and civil unrest led to the watchmen’s being seen as ineffective. As 
a result, local governments reorganized police forces into more organized departments to 
address this concern. The most important feature of this stage of American policing was 
a close tie between the police and local politicians (Kelling & Moore, 1988). During this 
so-called political era of policing, local politicians controlled almost all aspects of polic- 
ing (e.g., recruitment, selection, missions, resources, and work priority). 

Unfortunately, although this era of policing was an improvement over the previ- 
ous watchman system, it also led to extensive corruption, causing another major 
change in police organizations in the 1920s. Police departments adopted a more 
detached “professional” model of law enforcement (Kelling & Moore, 1988; 
Trojanowicz & Bucqueroux, 1990). This reformed style of policing and organization 
also called for crime prevention through frequent automobile patrols and empha- 
sized rapid response to reported crimes. 

Throughout the 1940s and 1950s, the reformed policing model was largely pop- 
ular. As social changes emerged in the 1960s and 1970s, however, problems with this 
model became evident. Although centralization, professionalism, and the use of new 
technology all tended to reduce some of the previously mentioned problems in law 
enforcement, they also had the effect of isolating police departments from their com- 
munities. Conflicts between police organizations and civilian populations eventually 
led to the transition to community policing. 

Community policing is typically characterized by an emphasis on bridging the 
divide that had previously alienated police from their communities. Unlike the 
strictly hierarchical traditional form of policing, community policing is more decen- 
tralized. This decentralization gives line officers the flexibility and autonomy necessary 
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to develop more intimate ties with their community. Furthermore, community polic- 
ing is less dependent on new technologies than the traditional style of policing. 
Officers are more often encouraged to depend less on their patrol cars and night 
vision goggles and more on their ties to the community to solve and prevent crime. 

In their research on community policing, Crank and Langworthy discuss the 
forces behind organizational changes. Crank and Langworthy (1992) assert that “to 
secure the continued well-being of the department, the organizational forms and 
practices of police departments tend to conform to broad, institutionally accepted 
norms” (p. 342). In other words, which practices are considered most desirable is 
determined by external “sovereigns” (e.g., city councils, mayors, politicians, press, 
powerful individual citizens, interest groups, and police unions) that have the ability 
to affect the well-being of the policing organization. Therefore, changes in organi- 
zational structure are made in the interest of self-preservation. Additionally, Crank 
and Langworthy (1996) claim that because the sources of institutional authority and 
funding have become increasingly centralized in a nonsystematic fashion, organiza- 
tional change has been uncoordinated and sometimes incomplete. 

Aside from setting a historical context into which we can place current changes 
in state and local law enforcement, these previous organizational changes can pro- 
vide two other major contributions. First, they do serve to demonstrate that although 
police organizations may often be resistant to change, transformational change does 
occur. Second, by making transformational change a valid possibility for police 
departments, they also set some parameters for what types of change we might 
expect to see in our analysis. 

Just prior to 9/11, the structural organization of police departments was often in 
some form of transition from the traditional style of policing toward a community 
policing model. After the 9/11 attacks, however, the circumstances and forces dri- 
ving change in policing have shifted considerably. Thus, one of the main questions 
we are asking in this article is what organizational changes have occurred in police 
departments in response to 9/11? 


Methodology 


This study applies a content analysis methodology based on grounded theory 
(Strauss & Corbin, 1998) with the intent of better understanding how organizational 
features of police are changing in response to 9/11. Data in the form of articles from 
two police practitioner magazines were analyzed through a combination of coding 
and memo writing. 


Data Sources 


This study examines the police discourse in articles published in two popular 
practitioner magazines. The magazines include The Police Chief: The Professional 
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Voice of Law Enforcement, published monthly by the International Associations of 
Chiefs of Police (ACP) and Sheriff magazine, published bimonthly by the National 
Sheriff’s Association (NSA). The regular contributors of both magazines include 
chiefly current and former police supervisors and administrators who have a keen 
understanding of departmental policies and practices. A total of 108 magazines span- 
ning from 1999 through 2004 were selected for analysis. The 2 years (i.e., 1999 and 
2000) prior to 9/11 were included to establish a baseline from which changes in 
police discourse can be measured. All articles (n = 1,552) published by the two mag- 
azines were included in the study. 

Electronic versions of both The Police Chief and Sheriff were acquired through 
organizational membership. These files were then integrated into the ATLAS.ti 5.0 
qualitative analysis computer software as a hermeneutic unit. ATLAS.ti is sophisti- 
cated computer software that allows easy management and analysis of large amounts 
of qualitative data. ATLAS.ti has a powerful capacity to identify virtually any word 
or combination of words in a paragraph and to link related information regardless of 
location in the information database. 


Content Analysis 


Both codes and memos were employed in the content analysis. The code category 
was intended to designate certain topics that were discussed within the larger con- 
text of thematic categories. The codes for Sheriff magazine included recommenda- 
tions/critique, training/drills, change, education, policy, planning, and other. The 
following codes were developed and employed during the review of The Police 
Chief: case study or examples, change, communications, community involvement/ 
relations, computer information/technology, cybercrime, funding, hate crimes, how 
to... , immigration, information resources, intelligence, interagency cooperation, 
investigation, issue/threat identification, legal, legislative, news, planning, preven- 
tion, resources, response, structure, threat assessment, training, weapon of mass 
destruction (WMD), and Y2K. 

In addition to codes, memos were created concerning article passages, articles, 
and magazine editions. These memos were then organized into memo families, 
which for The Police Chief included ideas, legislative/federal change, structural 
change, funding/resources, role definition, technology, and nonsaturated themes. For 
Sheriff magazine, the memo categories included Community Oriented Policing 
Services (COPS), National Neighborhood Watch Program (NNWP), WMD, and 
nonsaturated themes. 


Findings 


Notable organizational change in two areas was identified from the analysis of 
articles published by police practitioner magazines. The first and less common area 
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of change occurred in internal organizational structure. Changes in this area nor- 
mally involved one or two units within a department rather than the whole depart- 
ment. The other, more frequent and diverse area of change has been on the level of 
organizational boundaries, in other words, how the interaction between police orga- 
nizations and certain elements of their social environment has changed. 


Internal Structural Changes 


On the level of individual police departments, there are relatively few (less than 
five) magazine articles in which an actual instance of 9/11-induced internal organi- 
zational change is discussed. Additionally, in those instances where internal struc- 
tural change is discussed, it most often involves large metropolitan police 
departments. For instance, in a 2003 issue of The Police Chief, an article about the 
Philadelphia Police Department described the counterterrorism bureau the depart- 
ment created in response to 9/11 (“A Brief History,’ 2003). Another article in The 
Police Chief, written a little more than a year after the first, discussed the structural 
changes occurring in the Los Angeles Police Department (LAPD). This article, titled 
“LAPD: Refocused, Refined, Renewed” (2004), highlighted the LAPD’s new coun- 
terterrorism division, or Critical Incident Management Bureau. Thus, among con- 
tributors to The Police Chief, only the very large organizations appear to be undergoing 
any sort of internal organizational change. 

In Sheriff magazine even less discussion of organizational change is present. In 
our analysis, only two articles were found indicating some form of 9/11-related 
internal structural change, and at least one of these articles reflects change that was 
induced by unusual circumstances. In this article, the Salt Lake County, Utah, 
Sheriff’s Department reported having to change its organizational structure because 
the 2002 Winter Olympic Games were going to be hosted in its jurisdiction and the 
events of 9/11 raised a number of new security concerns (Kennard, 2002). 

Overall, our findings in the area of internal structure indicate that transactional 
change was implemented in mainly large police departments, but there is virtually 
no information concerning the smaller departments. However, just because there is 
no evidence of internal change in these smaller law enforcement agencies, it should 
not be assumed that no change is occurring. Indeed, information from other sources 
reveals that changes are occurring among smaller departments. A recent article, for 
example, reports that from large metropolitan departments to small county sheriffs’ 
offices, more than 100 law enforcement agencies have established some kind of 
intelligence units (Kaplan, 2006). 


Change in Organizational Boundaries 


Although the evidence for post-9/11 internal changes in state and local police 
departments (with the exception of the larger agencies) seems relatively inconclu- 
sive, there is evidence to suggest that the boundaries of these organizations have 
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changed dramatically on several fronts. For instance, in The Police Chief alone, more 
than 50 passages in 40 articles were found discussing the importance of increased 
interaction between law enforcement agencies. Observed in this study were changes 
in the way police departments interacted with communities, federal law enforcement 
agencies, and other state and local law enforcement agencies. The following sub- 
sections describe these changes. 


Changes in interaction with federal government. A number of factors concerning 
federal law enforcement seem to play an important role in how local law enforce- 
ment now interacts with federal agencies. As a direct result of 9/11, federal law 
enforcement agencies have undergone procedural and structural changes. These 
changes have, in turn, affected the relationship between federal law enforcement and 
state and local law enforcement agencies. 

In our findings, there is evidence suggesting that the changes within federal gov- 
ernment agencies are influencing their interactions with state and local law enforce- 
ment departments. One specific change associated with federal law enforcement 
agencies, which greatly affects their relationship with state and local law enforcement 
agencies, is departmental procedures for sharing information and intelligence. This is 
apparent in the following passage in the November 2003 issue of The Police Chief: 


Chiefs of police can expect to see changes in FBI operations as intelligence becomes 
an enterprise-wide activity. These changes will include the production of an FBI 
National Report for Chiefs of Police, direct access to nationwide threat information and 
Web-based access to FBI intelligence products and intelligence collection require- 
ments. (“The FBI’s Intelligence”, 2003, p. 18) 


Another form of federal law enforcement change that is also affecting state and local 
police organizations has been induced externally through the creation of legislative or 
policy changes. Specifically, these changes are centered on the ways state and local law 
enforcement agencies are allowed to communicate with federal law enforcement. For 
example, after 9/11, contributors to both The Police Chief and Sheriff magazine dis- 
cussed the FBI’s implementation of the State and Local Law Enforcement Executives 
and Elected Officials Security Clearance Initiative. This initiative allows the FBI to brief 
state and local officials with classified information that would or could affect their area 
of jurisdiction. This initiative is considered to be a significant improvement over the pre- 
vious requirements for receiving intelligence information, which required that police go 
through the lengthy process of applying for a security clearance. 

Thus, from the analysis of practitioner magazines, it is clear that on the federal- 
local front of organizational interaction, information sharing and cooperation has 
increased. Most of these changes have resulted from the massive reorganization of 
the federal law enforcement agencies and may have led to a greater amount of col- 
laborative interaction between federal and local agencies. 
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Changes in interaction with each other. In addition to possible increased collab- 
oration with federal law enforcement agencies, state and local police departments 
have also shown signs of increased interest in collaboration with one another. This 
change is being observed primarily in the field of information sharing and, to a 
smaller extent, communications. Although often citing currently existing projects as 
models from which to develop new ideas, the authors of these articles also show a 
strong interest in using new technologies to achieve these goals. 

One of the most common forms of collaboration discussed has been the development 
of regional information sharing networks. More than 30 articles in both magazines cite 
the necessity for information sharing and often use already existing information net- 
works as models for proposing new network plans elsewhere. For instance, in a July 
2002 The Police Chief article, titled “Local Information Sharing Systems Fight 
Terrorism,” the authors discuss the importance of forming these networks (Russo & 
Labriola, 2002). Here the authors use an example of an information sharing network 
that New York’s Chemung County had already implemented in 1994. The specific cost, 
equipment, and other items used to create this system are discussed in detail. 
Additionally, the authors also discuss other regional programs and propose newer, less 
expensive types of technology for creating future information sharing systems. 

A similar article from The Police Chief titled “LEIN: The Iowa Law Enforcement 
Intelligence Network” looks at another already existing information sharing network 
as a model for forming new networks (Porter, 2003). Much like the previously dis- 
cussed article, this article examines a preexisting locally implemented information 
sharing system (i.e., LEIN, which was established in 1984) for developing similar 
systems elsewhere. Finally, in several articles of both The Police Chief and Sheriff 
magazine, the Regional Information Sharing Systems (RISS) program is discussed 
(Embley & Snyder, 2002, 2003; “The FBI’s Intelligence,” 2003; “Law Enforcement’s 
New,” 2002; Moore, 2003; Porter, 2003; RISS Center Directors, 2002; Russo & 
Lambriola, 2002; Schmid, 2003). Originally designed to help fight the illegal drug trade, 
the RISS program is discussed as another tool to help deal with terrorism. 

At this point, it is important to state that in many articles discussing interagency 
cooperation and information sharing, the authors tend not to separate local-local 
cooperation and local-federal cooperation into different categories, as they are in this 
study. Although they do make a distinction between federal and local agencies, this 
is usually not the main focus. Instead, the focus is more on ensuring that everyone 
establishes good communication with everyone else. Thus, in the articles being dis- 
cussed in the previous paragraph, the authors are not only concerned with local-local 
cooperation but also the changes in the federal government (which have been dis- 
cussed previously) that are improving local-federal communications. Consequently, 
although external organizational change is separated into categories, it should be 
remembered that these are artificial distinctions and, from the practitioners’ per- 
spective, not the main focus. 
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Although the information sharing articles discussed previously provide examples 
of locally initiated networks, a nearly equal number of articles (i.e., more than 30) 
focused on federally implemented programs. For instance, an article in The Police 
Chief titled “The Matrix Project” (2003) discusses an information-sharing-system 
project funded by the Office of Justice Programs. This project, called the Multistate 
Anti-Terrorism Information Exchange (or Matrix) project, represents a federally 
funded program intended to allow state and local law enforcement agencies nation- 
wide to share information. For sheriffs writing in Sheriff magazine, the primary 
information sharing program created through federal support is the Pegasus program. 
According to an article featured in the September-October issue of Sheriff magazine, 
the project’s “mission is to provide local agencies with information-sharing databases 
and communications, with special focus on the needs of agencies in rural and under- 
served areas” (Colwell, 2002, p. 42). 

In the previous subsection, the analysis revealed that there may be an increase in 
the flow of information between federal and local law enforcement agencies. In this 
section it is clear that there has also been a movement toward increasing the flow of 
information among local law enforcement agencies. In a combination of federally 
and locally funded programs, the law enforcement agencies on all levels of govern- 
ment are beginning to lower the barriers to certain types of interaction. Although it 
is likely that there still exists resistance to other forms of collaboration, it is clear that 
a significant and possibly enduring change is occurring in the way that these orga- 
nizations are sharing information. 


Changes in interaction with communities. Discussion about the relationship between 
police organizations and their communities has also undergone change. Primarily, 
this change has been focused on two specific forms of interaction with the commu- 
nity. One change focuses on how to use community policing as a way of dealing with 
terrorism by involving citizens. The other form of interaction is related to creating 
new programs or adapting existing civilian programs to involve civilians in the 
process of dealing with terrorism. 

In both forms of interaction with the community, the discourse seems to be pre- 
sent more commonly in Sheriff magazine than in The Police Chief. In content analy- 
sis of The Police Chief, the “community involvement/relations” code was used only 
17 times. In a majority of these cases, discussion was more theoretical or “role defin- 
ing” in nature than those cases featured in Sheriff magazine. However, in the less fre- 
quently published Sheriff magazine, a total of 23 passages were coded with the 
“community involvement/relations” code. 

It is unclear why more articles in Sheriff magazine emphasize community involve- 
ment. However, one partial explanation may be in found in the NSA’s involvement 
in the NNWP. This program, which has been adapted to an antiterrorism emphasis, 
was founded by the NSA. Apart from the NSA’s creation of the NNWP, the pre- 
dominance of community relations articles may also reflect the unique political 
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nature of the sheriff’s office in the United States. Unlike chiefs of police, who are 
usually appointed to their positions, sheriffs are elected by residents of their county. 
Consequently, it is clearly much more in the interest of a sheriff than a chief of police 
to develop programs that keep him or her visible and in a favorable light with the 
voting population. 

Another form of community involvement that was often discussed as a means of 
dealing with terrorism is community policing. As with the NNWP, these articles are 
present almost exclusively in Sheriff magazine. However, unlike discussion of the 
NNWP, discussion of community policing tends to focus more on the budget reduc- 
tions of the federal government’s COPS program. Although arguments are made that 
community policing could be employed to prevent terrorism, these arguments are 
centered on the funding cuts. 

One of the main reasons contributors cited for involving citizens in the attempts 
of law enforcement to deal with terrorism is focused on terrorism prevention. For 
example, in a March 2003 article from The Police Chief titled “The Cat Eyes 
Program: Enlisting Community Members in the Fight Against Terrorism,” the fol- 
lowing passage reads, 


Last year, the Teaneck, New Jersey, Police Department launched a community-based 
counterterrorism training program that has drawn praise from numerous community 
groups and helped empower residents to be proactive in the fight against terrorism. 
(Giannone & Wilson, 2003, p. 37) 


Here the emphasis is on providing training to help citizens learn how to proactively 
prevent terrorism. 

The involvement of citizens in the effort to combat terrorism shares a common 
theme with the other two forms of organizational boundary change. All three areas 
of change represent a lowering of organizational boundaries in a way that allows an 
increase in the amount of information being collected and shared while taking a min- 
imal toll on resources and involving little internal organizational change. 


Discussion 


One of our major interests throughout this article has been to determine what 
impact the events of 9/11 have had on state and local law enforcement organizations. 
In our analysis, changes have been identified in two areas of police departments. The 
first area involves the internal structure of police organizations. From the analysis of 
practitioner magazines, it was found that since 9/11, only the larger police depart- 
ments may have undergone internal restructuring as a way of dealing with terrorism. 
The second area of organizational change identified in this article involves organi- 
zational boundaries. In this case, state and local police departments are changing the 
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way they are maintaining these organizational boundaries as they interact with other 
groups and organizations. In our findings, the changes to these organizational 
boundaries have been identified on multiple fronts. On the community front, many 
police departments have changed the way they interact with the public. This has been 
done both as a means of collecting terrorism-related intelligence and to reassure the 
public that something is being done to fight terrorism. On another front, changes in 
the boundaries maintained between local police departments have been occurring 
since 9/11. In many areas across the country, regional information sharing networks 
are being established. Finally, the organizational boundaries between local and fed- 
eral law enforcement have changed. Since the shock of 9/11 and the subsequent reor- 
ganization of the federal law enforcement agencies, the involvement of state and 
local police departments in federal law enforcement operations has increased. 

Concerning changes in organizational boundaries, there is another important 
factor regarding which police organizations are changing. Unlike the changes in 
internal organizational structure, the changes to organizational boundaries are not 
being implemented just in the larger police departments. Rather, this organizational 
change involves police departments of many different sizes and locations. 

Our second goal in this study was to understand how 9/11-induced changes to 
policing organizations compare to previous historical changes to policing as well as 
how they fit into current organizational theories. To begin with, it may be helpful to 
examine our findings in terms of the distinctions made by the Burke-Litwin model 
between transactional and transformational changes. In some instances, there may 
be some form of transformational change occurring. In our analysis, however, virtu- 
ally all of our organizational changes are transactional in nature. 

Exactly, why a majority of the changes we observed in our analysis are transac- 
tional is difficult to determine. One may speculate that transactional change is more 
common than transformational change because it is relatively easier to alter depart- 
mental policies and practices than to change fundamental cultures that are deeply 
embedded in organizational life (Burke, 1994). Additionally, changes in police organi- 
zations typically do not seem to have occurred unless the general public has decided 
that the police need to change. In the case of 9/11, the majority of fault seems to have 
been placed on federal agencies, such as the FBI and CIA, for not preventing the 
attacks. Consequently, this may be why the majority of organizational change has 
occurred among these federal agencies and not the state and local police departments. 

The later explanation fits into Crank and Langworthy’s (1992, 1996) discussion 
of “sovereigns” and their ability to influence change in policing organizations. 
According to these authors, change in policing institutions is driven by a need to 
conform to the forms and practices that are most desirable at that time. From our 
analysis of practitioner magazines, it seems clear that although sovereigns may play 
an important role in influencing organizational features, actual organizational 
change occurs only when funding is made available or the changes demand few 
resources. Thus, in the end, only those with adequate financial support were able to 
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change their internal organizational structure. The large majority of departments did 
not receive adequate funding at the time and were unable to make these changes. 

The findings of this study have several implications for future research. First, 
future research should continue to assess the impact of 9/11 on organizational fac- 
tors (e.g., culture, mission and strategy, and leadership) related to transformational 
change. These variables arguably deserve greater attention than transactional factors 
because they carry more weight in shaping organizational change. Although the 
investigation of transformational change may be highly time-consuming, a better 
understanding of transformational factors will provide valuable insight into revolu- 
tionary developments among American law enforcement agencies. 

Second, more research efforts should be devoted to uncover how smaller depart- 
ments respond to external and internal challenges after 9/11. Although it is under- 
standable that 9/11 has had a greater impact on larger departments, smaller and rural 
departments have to review and even redefine their roles and functions in their com- 
munities. Smaller departments in rural areas, for example, need to incorporate the 
safety and security of critical infrastructure (e.g., utilities, power plants, bridges, and 
water supplies) into their operational plans (Rees, 2006). More research along this 
line would allow us to assess whether the impact of 9/11 varies across departments 
with distinctive geographic and demographic characteristics. 

Finally, future research should employ other types of methods to further investi- 
gate the impact of 9/11 on organizational development among police departments. 
For example, a well-designed survey that contains items measuring transactional and 
transformational factors will allow researchers to assess the scope of development 
related to different forms of organizational change. Survey information can be sup- 
plemented with interview data obtained from key informants. Data collected from 
multiple sources are likely to give us a better picture of organizational changes 
among law enforcement agencies. 
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